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are some races inferior? There is no doubt that physical dif-
ferences between races are inherited; men are not black in
Africa because they are born there, but because they are born
of black parents. The question of inborn mental differences
between races is a much more difficult matter. In order to
measure the intellectual capacities of the members of two races,
we must employ the same measuring rod. It is very difficult
to find a rod which is equally suitable to both races. If language
is employed, it cannot well be the native language of both
groups; and indeed few instruments will be equally applicable
to both. The difficulties are such that it cannot yet be affirmed
that racial differences exist in respect to intellectual endowment.
It seems possible that they exist in respect to emotional and
temperamental endowment, but the existing methods of assess-
ing these qualities are still more open to criticism than our
methods of measuring intellectual endowment.

It remains to ask what part, according to prevailing theory,
changes in quality of population have played in history. There
is no doubt that changes in quality could produce the most
profound effects. There are, as we have seen, in every community
men of genius and imbeciles; part of the population is above
and part below the average intellectual endowment. If those
at one end of the scale are the parents of the next generation, the
average endowment will change in such a fashion as profoundly
to affect the achievements of the community. It would be
possible to produce a community of mental defectives, and such
a community could not sustain a civilization even of a low
level. Elimination of the better endowed intellectually would
certainly destroy a civilization. The raising of a community of
genius, on the other hand, would not certainly produce an age
of great culture; it would make a great culture possible, but
to bring it about there is required, in addition to pre-eminent
quality, also favourable external circumstances.

It is one thing to admit the possibility of changes in the
quality of population of such a nature that civilization would
be rendered impossible; it is quite another thing to suppose that
changes in quality have been the underlying causes of historical